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pty that is. 
BEND AN EAR, HIGH SCHOOLERS. 


Hurry, before the door to opportunity swings—swings 
(sound engineer—give us a creaking door)—swings 
.. hurry. 





Dot that “i” on your short story— 
Daub the last bit of paint— 

~ 
Draw that clef— 
Blow up a print of your best negative— 
Clip that news story, paste it down— 


—the door swings—Remember, if your stuff is in be- 
fore the deadline you may win one or more of 10,000 
Scholastic Awards—it’s closing . . . closing. 








You can show the gang that you have something on 





Our announcer, the ball, too... 

OSCAR APWIAM * You still have time, just a little time... 

* Oscar for the Hollywood Oscars; Finish up. 
% Apwiam: A for Art, p for photog- , : 
oF raphy, w for writing, i.a. for indus- Fill out entry form. Send in your work before the 
+! trial arts, m for music. He speaks deadline doors to Scholastic Awards swing SHUT! 


for all the Scholastic Awards. 


NATIONAL ENTRY DEADLINES: 









This means that your work must be in the 


mails and postmarked by these dates. * If you live where there are regional 
Art. .................. MARCH 23 * Awards, entries must be sent in earlier. 
Photography............ MARCH 23 * Consult rules booklets. 

PE: cis nk oeeeeeeee MARCH 24 


For full details, including packing instruc- 





Writing (including 
Journalism). .......... MARCH 5 * tions, see Scholastic Awards Rules Book- 
Industrial Arts.......... JUNE 1 lets in hands of teachers of skills listed. 
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RESOURCES 


of the Americas 


NATION’S wealth is meas- 
A ured by the things she 
grows, mines, and makes. 

Good soil for farming, forests, 
mineral riches, climate — these are 
the gifts of Nature, so we call them 
natural resources. 

We speak of gifts — which means 
that there is a giver and a receiver. 
The receiver is the people — all of 
us. It’s up to us to make good use 
of the gifts of Nature. 

We dig minerals from the soil. 
We grow food, and the materials 
for clothing and houses. We design 
and build machinery, factories, 
homes, roads, ships, planes, bridges, 
automobiles. 

The Americas—the nations of 
North and South America — are rich 
in natural resources. 

Extending from Point Barrow in 
northern Alaska to Cape Horn at 
the southern tip of South America, 
the two continents cover an area of 
15,602,411 square miles. Their total 
population is apprcximately 260,- 
000,000. 

The Americas run through every 
type of climate and every kind of 
land—from arctic cold to humid 
tropics, from deep canyons to lofty 
mountain peaks; from parched des- 
ert to fertile plains and tropical jun- 
gles. 


UNDER THE SOIL 


Deep in the earth of the Americas 
are the most valuable minerals in 
the world. 

Only the surface of this vast 
wealth has been scratched. Most of 
it is still untapped. 

Some minerals become more val- 
uable as new uses are found for 
them. The Americas have large de- 
posits of such minerals. Stores of 
uranium, found in Canada’s frozen 
wastes, are now more precious than 
ever before. Uranium is the fuel for 
atomic energy. 

If we look at the production fig- 
ures of some of the world’s chief 
minerals, we can see how much the 
Americas contribute. 





A Coffee Bureau 
Coffee harvester sifting coffee with 
sieve in its preliminary cleaning. 


Coal: The U. S. mines more coal 
than any other country. No other 
American nation produces coal of 
good quality or in large quantities. 
Canada, Chile, Brazil, and Peru have 
some coal, but their deposits are 
largely untapped. 

Iron: The U. S. is the world’s larg- 
est iron producer. The 110-mile Me- 
sabi Range in Minnesota is the rich- 
est iron ore region in the world. 
Chile, Newfoundland, Cuba and 
Brazil also have large iron deposits. 
In 1938, the Americas produced al- 
most one-fourth of all the world’s 
iron. 

Oil: Here again, the U. S. leads 
world production, closely followed 
by Venezuela, the third largest oil 
producer. Russia is second. 

Mexico, Colombia, Argentina, 
Peru and. Trinidad also turn out 
large quantities of this “black gold.” 
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In 1948, the Americas produced 
almost 80 per cent of the world’s oil. 

Copper: Most of the world’s sup- 
ply of copper is dug from mines in 
the U. S., Chile and Canada. 

The U. S. mines more copper than 
any other nation in the world (2,186 
million pounds in 1943), but Chile 
exports more than the U. S. The 
Chuquicamata copper mine of Chile 
is the largest in the world. 

Gold: The Americas produce a 
little less than half the world’s gold. 

Canada leads the Americas in gold 
production. Our neighbor to the 
north is the second largest gold pro- 
ducer in the world. The Union of 
South Africa is first, the U. S. is 
third. 

Colombia and Chile also have 
large quantities of this precious 
metal. The world’s most famous gold 
mine is near Bogota, Colombia. 

Silver: Mexico, the U. S., Canada 
and Peru mine 75 per cent of the 
world’s silver. Mexico alone pro- 
duces 30 per cent. 

Other Minerals: The U. S. is the 
world’s leading producer of lead, 
zinc, and tungsten as well as coal, 
iron, oil and copper. 

Canada produces more nickel, ra- 
dium, asbestos, and platinum than 
any other nation in the world. 

Brazil leads the Americas in the 
production of manganese, used to 
strengthen iron and copper. Russia 
is the leading producer in the world. 

Only British Malaya has more tin 
than Bolivia. Bolivia produces 17 
per cent of the world’s total supply, 
mines 29 per cent of all the anti- 
mony in the world, and produces 
almost as much tungsten as the U. S. 

Peru has the most vanadium, 
which is used to strengthen steel and 
in the manufacture of black dye and 
vanadium ink. 

Chile’s northern deserts contain 
almost all the world’s natural ni- 
trates. 

The mountains near Bogota, Co- 
lombia, are an important source of 
emeralds. 

The U. S. leads the world in the 
production of bauxite, from which 
aluminum is made. Other leaders in 
the Americas are Surinam (Dutch 
Guiana), British Guiana, and Brazil. 

More than half of the world’s sup- 
ply of tantalite comes from Brazil. 
Uses are found for this valuable min- 
eral in surgery, radar equipment, 
and making synthetic rubber and 
nylon. Tantalite closely resembles 
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Ewing Galloway 


Chiclero climbing a chicle tree in 
Peten Province of Guatemala 


silver and is seven times as valuable. 

Foods: Each one of the Americas 
raises crops suitable to its soil and 
climate. 


PRODUCTS OF THE SOIL 


The Central American republics, 
where the climate is warm and hu- 
mid, grow 30 per cent of all bananas 
eaten by people of other countries. 

In the same warm region, sugar 
cane is raised. Cuba alone grows 10 
per cent of the world’s sugar. Puerto 
Rico, the Dominican Republic, Peru 
and Brazil also have large sugar cane 
plantations. 

Besides sugar and bananas, Cen- 
tral America and northern South 
America grow coffee, rice, cacao, co- 
conuts, and many other tropical 
fruits. 

Brazil is the world’s largest cof- 
fee-grower. Brazil produces 56 per 
cent of all the world’s coffee. She 
has 3,000,000.000 cultivated coffee 
trees. 

The coffee growing region in Bra- 
zil covers an area of about 1,158,000 
square miles. The state of Sao Paolo, 
Brazil, which has a dry, moderate 
climate, is the leading coffee-produc- 
ing region of the world. 

Colombia, El Salvador, Guate- 
mala, and Venezuela are other cof- 
fee producers. Together with Bra- 
zil, they grow about 85 per cent of 
the world’s supply. 

The cacao is a small tree from 
whose seeds cocoa and chocolate are 


made. Brazil, the Dominican Re- 


public, Ecuador, and Venezuela 
grow one-fourth of all cacao beans. 

The sapodilla is the “chewing 
gum tree.” Its sap, when boiled 
down, makes a rubbery substance 
called chicle. This is used to make 
chewing gum. Three-fourths of the 
world’s chicle is supplied by Yuca- 
tan. The U. S. anually imports 
8,000,000 pounds or $2,000,000 worth 
of chicle from Mexico, Guatemala, 
and British Honduras. 

These are some of the more un- 
usual crops. The Americas also grow 
enough basic foods like grains, vege- 
tables, and fruits to feed themselves 
and some other parts of the world 
as well. 


WHEAT AND CORN 


Wheat was introduced to the 
Americas from Europe when the 
white man began settling the New 
World. Today, every American na- 
tion grows some wheat. The U. S., 
Canada, and Argentina supply more 
than half the amount of wheat used 
throughout the world. 

When the white man came to 
America, he found the Indians eat- 
ing a grain he had never seen be- 
fore. It was maize, or corn. The 
white man found it tasty and began 
to grow it himself. Now the U. S. 
grows about half of the world’s sup- 
ply of corn. 








Another food the Americas gave 
the world is the potato. It was first 
grown in Peru and is now raised in 
almost every American and Euro- 
pean nation. 

American soil also yields large 
crops of rice, oats, barley, and rye. 

Non-Food Crops: Tobacco is an- 
other product shipped to Europe 
from the New World. It is raised 
in nearly every American nation, but 
the U. S. and Brazil grow the most. 

Almost half of the world’s cotton 
is picked on U. S. plantations. Bra- 
zil and Peru are also large «cotton 
producers. 

One-half the world’s flaxseed is 
raised in Argentina. Flaxseed is 
made into linseed oil, used in making 
paints and printing inks. 

Henequen is a sturdy plant that 
is made into twine. Thirty-seven 
per cent of the world’s henequen 
comes from Mexico. 

On plantations along the Amazon 
Valley some natural rubber is grown. 
In 1940, 19,661 long tons were pro- 
duced there out of the world total 
of 1,390,661. 

Forests: The Americas are heavily 
forested. Canada and Brazil have 
more forests than any other coun- 
try in the world except Russia. The 
U. S. also has large forest areas. 

Many varieties of pine can be 
found throughout the Americas. 


Ewing Galloway 
Chicle for chewing gum being boiled in an iron pot in Yucatan, Mexico. 











The Douglas fir and redwood 
abound in the far western states of 
the U. S. 

The cypress is one of the South’s 
most abundant trees. 

The red spruce, hemlock and 
white pine are numerous in the 
northern part of our country. 


PRODUCTS OF FORESTS 


‘From these forest come all our 
lumber and wood pulp, from which 
newsprint® is made. 

Ecuador has 90 per cent of the 
world’s supply of balsa wood, a 
light wood used in the manufacture 
of interiors of airplanes, for mak- 
ing model planes, and in insulating 
refrigerators and cold sturage rooms. 

In the tropical regions, we find 
valuable trees like the mahogany 
and rosewood, used for fine furni- 
ture. 

Canada supplies the U. S. and 
other parts of the world with a large 
amount of her wood pulp and news- 
print. Canada exports more news- 
print than any other nation. 

Besides lumber and paper, we get 
some rare medicines from America’s 
forests. 

Argentina and Paraguay produce 
almost all the world’s supply of que- 
bracho. Quebracho extract, made 


* Means word is defined on p. 18. 


from the bark of the quebracho tree, 
helps to cure respiratory* diseases. 

A drug used to fight malaria is 
quinine. It is extracted from the 
bark of the cinchona tree. The cin- 
chona tree is a native of Peru, but 
95 per cent of all the cinchona trees 
in the world are now grown in Java. 
Colombia and Ecuador are other 
American countries which grow 
these trees. 

Many thousands of acres in the 
Americas are turned over to pastures 
and other types of animal farms. 

In 1944, the U. S. had 82,192 cattle 
including 27,607 milk cows, 83,756 
hogs, and 51,718 sheep. 

That same year, our country pro- 
duced 25,460,000,000 pounds of meat 
and many million pounds of hides, 
wool, and dairy and poultry prod- 
ucts. 

Following the U. S. in the produc- 
tion of these goods are Argentina, 
Canada, Brazil, Uruguay, and Chile. 
These countries export livestock 
products to other countries. Even 
though she has large quantities of 
these goods, the U. S. imports some 
types of wools and hides from other 
nations. 

In the last 50 years, the energies 
of our people turned our own na- 
tion into the world’s industrial 
leader. 





Office of International Information & Cultural Affairs 
Tantalite being washed and dried in the sun in the Brazilian mountains. 
More than half the world’s supply of tantalite comes from Brazil. 





United Fruit Co. 
Cutter carrying bunch of bananas in 
Honduras. He uses bladed pole and 
machete to cut bananas from trees. 


Some of the other American na- 
tions have developed big industries, 
and are building factories and mills 
as fast as they can. Among the lead- 
ers are Canada, Argentina, Brazil, 
and Mexico. 

By trading, .he Americas share 
their great wealth with one another 
and with the rest of the world. Each 
trades its goods for those produced 
by the others. 

Our trading is carried on with all 
the countries in the world. Many na- 
tions produce goods which we need, 
and we produce many goods which 
other nations need. 


EXCHANGING PRODUCTS 

For example, the U. S. sells cars, 
airplanes and other manufactured 
goods to Brazil, and Brazil sells us 
coffee and cacao. We buy sugar 
from Cuba and sell her clothing, 
wheat and lumber. Bolivia sells tin 
to Cliile in return for nitrates. Pana- 
ma exchanges bananas for Argen- 
tina’s beef. Mexico sends chicle, 
hemp for twine, mahogany, hides 
and cigars to the United States and 
we export to Mexico machinery, pe- 
troleum, cotton. and iron and steel 
mill products. Canada sends us tim- 
ber, livestock, grains*and metals and 
the U. S. sends automobiles, ma- 
chinery, coal, sugar and raw cotton 
to Canada. 

Costa Rica imports food and man- 
ufactured products from Mexico, 
Argentina and U. S. and exports 
coffee, bananas and cacao, 
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SOYBEANS ARE USED FOR FOOD AND 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


CIENTISTS have found so many 
uses for the soybean that it 
seems like a magic bean. 

Soybeans are a valuable food. 

Soybeans have many uses in in- 
dustry. Plastics, glue, linoleum, and 
door mats are only a few of the 
products made from these beans. 

As these discoveries were made, 
stories were written about them in 
newspapers and magazines. Many 
people heard about soybeans for the 
first time when they read these stor- 
ies. Some thought that the soybean 
plant itself was a new discovery. 

The soybean plant is one of the 
oldest plants grown by man. 

Ancient Chinese writings tell us 
that the soybean was highly valued 
as a food ig the “Orient centuries 
before written records were kept. 


Sovbeans have been called the 
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Soy flour being bagged at the mill. 





“poor man’s meat.” At low cost, they 
provide protein, the main food value 
we get from meat. 

Soybeans are also called the “cow 
of China.” Soybean milk — cheaper 
than cow’s —is the only milk many 
Chinese have ever tasted. 

In the Orient the most common 
soybean food products are: bean 
curd*, bean milk, bean paste, bean 
flour, cake and candy, soy sprouts, 
boiled beans, soy sauce. 

Orientals use the soybean in hun- 
dreds of ways. They can produce al- 
most any flavor of meat, fish, or fowl 
with soybean products. 

Today China‘is the world’s great- 
est producer of soybeans. Most of 
her crop comes from Manchuria. 


SOYBEANS IN THE U. S. 

Soybeans were first grown in the 
United States in 1804. The soybean 
was looked upon as a curiosity until 
about 1900 when the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture began to dis- 
cover its secrets. Until this time only 
eight varieties of soybeans had been 
grown in the U. S. The Department 
of Agriculture began to bring in 
more kinds. During the past 50 years 
over 2,500 distinct types of soybeans 
have been tried in this country. 

Experiments with different types 
of soybeans have proved that some 
types are best for oil production, 
some for table use, and some for 
cattle feed. 

The experiments have also proved 
that certain kinds of soybeans grow 
better in certain climates and soils. 
Soil and climate affect the growth 
of soybeans very much. If two plants 
of the same variety are grown in dif- 


*® Means word is defined on p. 18. 


ferent parts of the country they will 
look as if they were different vari- 
eties. 

Generally speaking, the soybean 
is an erect, branching plant which 
looks like the ordinary field bean. 
Its stems, leaves, and pods are cov- 
ered with fine, brown or gray hairs. 
The leaves vary in size, shape, and 
color. But they usually turn yellow 
as the pods ripen, and fall off when 
the pods are wholly ripe. 


A HARLY PLANT 

The soybean grows best in the 
same climate and the same kind of 
soil that is good for corn. 

The soybean is a hardy plant. It 
can withstand a dry or wet growing 
season and light frost. 

Growing soybeans is much like 
growing corn. 

The farmer plows the seedbed in 
fall or early spring. He harrows it 
several times béfore planting to kill 
weeds. 

The farmer sows ,the -soybeans 
some time between early spring and 
mid-summer. When the young plants 
are growing, he must keep the fields 
weeded so that the plants will not 
be choked. 

Soybeans need from 75 to 200 days 
to .ripen. The exact time depends 
upon the climate and the type of 
seed used. When they are ripe, the 
farmer harvests them with a com- 
bine, as he harvests wheat. The straw 
falls on the field and is plowed un- 
der to make the soil more fertile. 
Meal made from the dried beans 
also is a good fertilizer. 

Many plants use up all the nitro- 
gen in the soil of a field. The soy- 
bean plant puts nitrogen back in 
the soil. For this reason farmers 






U Dept of Agriculture 
Soybean oil, fresh from the presses 
at Decatur (Ill.) plant, is run into 
a large tank to await filtration.* 


often plant soybeans between plant- 

ings of other crops. Sometimes they 

plant soybeans with another crop. 
SOYBEAN PRODUCTION 

During the past 25 years U. S. 
scientists and the Department of Ag- 
riculture have found so many uses 
for soybeans that they have become 
our third largest cash grain crop. 

In 1930 our farmers produced 13,- 
929,000 bushels of soybeans. In 1945 
they produced 190,646,000 bushels. 

The 20 leading soybean produc- 
ing states for 1946 are: 


ES CL wise ca ce aes 75,036,000 
IM ek aan ..--.- 94,960,000 
EE ee ok .... 29,346,000 
RS oe he el .... 16,254,000 
DE... tbe wave cases 14,360,000 
eee 10,675,000 
EE). ss cm aes 5,458,000 
North Carolina ........ 2,862,000 
OS SIGs 2,178,000 
EE <obavennseess 1,566,000 
Michigan ......... ‘ 1,290,000 
SSE ere 1,106,000 
EN <a. secgtenee 1,050,000 
ED . chi e a cig sek bs 810,000 
RR eter 512,000 
DS. cb aw Oke eee 483,000 
EE . ccksckuaes es 448,000 
Wisconsin ............. 412,000 
De Vocdnes dca aay 351,000 
Alabama 350,000 


We are the second largest pro- 
ducer of soybeans in the world. 
China is the largest. 

How do we use our millions of 
bushels of soybeans each year? 

We use them in many forms. The 
bush itself is used. Some beans are 


used whole. Most beans are pro- 
cessed at mills. There the oil and 
meal are separated. 

Forty per cent of the bean is 
protein. Twenty per cent is fat. The 
bean is crushed to get the fat. The 
fat is squeezed to give oil. When the 
fat is drained off, what's left of the 
bean is soybean meal. 

Soybeans are a food for plants, 
animals, and people. 

The soy plant, while still green, 
may be used as pasture for hogs, 
cattle, sheep, and horses. Dried soy- 
beans make a fine food for pets. 

As a food, soybeans are rich in 
protein and vitamins A, B, and G. 
A helping of soybeans has more iron 
than a helping of spinach. A cup of 
soybeans has more calcium than a 
cup of cow’s milk. 

Soybeans have so many food val- 
ues that you could live on scybeans 
and water. 

So many foods are made from soy- 
beans that it would be possible to 
serve a meal consisting only of soy 
products. The menu might read like 
this: soybean soup; soybean “meat” 
loaf, green soybeans, soybean flour 
muffins; salad (if the beans are put 
in a warm, steamy place they shoot 
out sprouts which make a _ nice 
salad); soybean milk; cheese made 
from the milk, and soy crackers; soy- 
bean coffee; roasted, salted soybeans. 

Some other foods in which soy- 
beans can be used are: breakfast 
foods, candies, flour mixes, ice cream 
powder, macaroni, sandwich spreads, 
bread, cake. Soybean oil is also 
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used in salad dressing and margarine. 
In industry, the oil is used in 
paints, lacquers, soaps, glycerine, 
printer's ink, waterproofing for um- 
brellas and coats, enamels, and 
lecithin. Lecithin coats chocolate 
candy to keep it fresh. Lecithin is 
also used in linoleum and rayon. 
Industry uses soybean meal to 
make plastics which are stronger 
than metal, and to make thread for 
a fibre almost as strong as wool. 
The meal can be worked into 
paper and photographic film. A rub- 
ber substitute called Norepol is 
made from soybean meal. Norepo! 
is not elastic, but it makes doormats 
or other products which needn't be 
elastic. 
Within the last 10 years the long 
neglected soybean has become a 
$100,000,000 American industry. 








Know Their Oats 

In the January 13, 1946, issue, with 
the article “Our Daily Bread,” Junior 
Scholastic published a photograph of a 
boy holding grain in his arms. The cap- 
tion read “Farm boy with armful of 
newly cut wheat.” As hundreds of alert 
readers have pointed out by postcard 
and letter, the boy is holding oats, not 
wheat. We are sorry to have made the 
mistake, but glad to see this avalanche 
of evidence that our readers not only 
know their agriculture but can express 
themselves admirably and courteously 
in well-written messages. 


The hier 
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Combine, drawn through Illinois field by a tractor, cuts the ripe soybean 
plants and lifts them to the cylinder, where the beans are threshed out. 
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HIS week, on February 12, we 

celebrate the birthday of Abra- 

ham Lincoln, our sixteenth Pres- 
ident. He was born on February 12, 
L809. 

Abraham Lincoln was named for 
his grandfather, a captain in the Vir- 
ginia militia during the Revolution- 
ary War. His cousin, Amos Lincoln, 
helped dump bags of English tea 
into Boston harbor during the Boston 
Tea Party. 

After the 13 colonies had won their 
independence, Grandfather Abra- 
ham, his wife Bathsheba, and their 
five children left Virginia for “en- 
tucky. 

Kentucky was then wild country. 
But Abraham had heard stories of 
its richness from his friend Daniel 
Boone, one of America’s earliest 
trail-blazers. He explored the wilds 
of Kentucky and returned east with 
tales of its fertile soil, blue grass, 
thick forests, and plentiful game. 


INDIAN KILLS GRANDFATHER 


The Lincolns had lived three or 
four years in Kentucky when Grand- 
father Abraham was killed. While 
working on his farm, he was shot by 
an Indian. 

One of Abraham and Bathsheba’s 
children was a boy named Thomas. 

When Tom was 28, he married 
Nancy Hanks who lived in Hardin 
County, Kentucky. Their first child 
was a gifl, Sarah. Their second child, 
a long, gangling baby, was christened 
Abraham for his grandfather. 


LINCOLN 
Reader, Storyteller, 





Athlete, Lawyer 


Abraham Lincoln spent the first 
three years of his life on a farm near 
Rock Spring, Kentucky. When Abe 
was three, Tom Lincoln moved his 
family to a farm at Knob Creek, Ken- 
tucky, where they lived four years 
before pushing on to Indiana. 


ABE LINCOLN AT SCHOOL 


At Knob Creek, the boy Abe, now 
seven years old, had his first formal 
schooling. He and his sister Sarah 
trudged four miles every day to the 
one-room schoolhouse built of logs. 
There was no window, only a door 
and a dirt floor. The pupils learned 
their lessons by reading out loud 
until it was time to recite. You can 
imagine what a babble of voices 
filled the room. The school was ap- 
propriately called a “blab” school. 

When the Lincolns moved to In- 
diana, the two children attended thie 
Pigeon Creek School. They walked 
nine miles each way. 

Paper and pencils were scarce, so 
Abe worked his math problems on a 
smooth board or on the back of a 
wooden shovel. He used charcoal for 
a pencil. When he was through with 
a problem, he would shave it off. 

It was hard for the boy to do any 
studying during the first year the 
Lincolns spent in Indiana. Tom Lin- 
coln had built a three-sided shed for 
his family. There was no wall on the 
south side. Only a fire, kept burning 
night and day, protected the Lin- 
colns from the cold and from prowl- 
ing animals. 

Tom Lincoln had no use for “ed- 
dication” or “larnin’.” He wanted his 
children to spend all their time help- 
ing on the farm or-doing chores for 
their mother. But Nancy wanted 
them to learn as much as they could. 

Two years after the Lincolns had 
settled in Indiana, Nancy Lincoln 
died. She was buried without a fu- 
neral service because there was no 


preacher in that part of the country. 

Grieved by her death, Abe sent 
word to a Parson Elkins asking him 
to come preach a sermon at her 
grave. Many people say that Abra- 
ham Lincoln wrote a letter to the 
parson. If this is true, it was the first 
letter he ever wrote. 

The Lincolns lived in Indiana un- 
til Abe was 20. Everyone thought he 
was peculiar because he would 
rather read than do anything else. 
He borrowed all the books in the 
neighborhood and read them many 
times. 


LEARNED FROM BOOKS 


Some of the earliest books he read 
were Parson Weems’ Life of Wash- 
ington, A History of the United 
States, Robinson Crusoe, Pilgrim’s 
Progress, and Aesop's Fable’. An- 
other book he pored over was the 
Revised Statutes of Indiana. This 
book gave him a desire to study law. 

Abe had about one year of formal 
schooling.- Most of the things he 





He filed papers in his hat. 
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knew he learned himself — by read- 
ing and listening to travelers who 
stopped at the Lincoln farm to rest 
during their journeys. He was fortu- 
nate that his stepmother, Sally John- 
ston Lincoln, encouraged his studies. 

Though they shook their heads 
over the time he spent studying, the 
people in the community loved and 
admired Abe Lincoln. He was a kind, 
gentle person, a good storyteller, and 
a fine athlete. 


LINCOLN THE ATHLETE 


During his youth, Lincoln was al- 
ways the best runner, jumper, and 
wrestler in the neighborhood. His 
long arms and legs helped him win 
these contests. The hard work and 
simple life on the frontier had given 
him strong muscles. 

In New Salem, IIl., where he 
moved when he was 20, Abe Lincoln 
threw Jack Armstrong, the champion 
of Clary’s Grove, in a wrestling 
match. As Armstrong lay on the 
ground, a group of his angry friends 
swarmed about Lincoln. But Arm- 
strong, who knew Lincoln had won 
the match fairly, got up, shook Lin- 
coln’s hand, and told his friends 
“He’s the best feller that ever broke 
into this settlement.” Lincoln be- 
came the hero of Sangamon County. 

His love for sports stayed with 
Lincoln all his life. On the day the 
Republican Party nominated him for 
President, he played handball in 
Springfield, Ill. 

By the time he was 17, Abraham 
Lincoln stood six feet four inches 
tall. His height made him seem awk- 
ward. His shoulders were narrow and 
stooped. His loose-fitting clothes and 
tall hat made him seem more stoop- 
shouldered than he actually was. 

When he made a speech, he usu- 
ally put his hands behind his back, 
or kept his right hand hanging limp- 
ly against his side, while his left 
hand, palm outward, was pressed 
against his back. He kept his feet 
together and never leaned against 
any prop. 

Lincoln was a sad-looking, homely 
man. He wrote of himself in 1859: 

“If any personal description of me 
is thought desirable, it may be said 
I am in height six feet four inches, 
nearly; lean in flesh, weighing, on 
an average, one hundred and eighty 
puunds; dark complexion, with 
coarse black hair and gray eyes — no 
other marks or brands recollected.” 

Lincoln didn’t raise a beard until 


he first ran for President. About a 
month before the election in 1860, 
he received a letter from a young 
girl, Grace Bedell, suggesting he 
grow a beard. By the time he took 
office in March, 1861, he had a full 
grown beard. 

Lincoln had started to wear spec- 
tacles a few years earlier. In 1856, 
before attending the first convention 
of the Republican party, he stopped 
off at a little jewelry story to buy his 
first pair of glasses. He paid 37% 
cents for them. In those days, glasses 
were not made to order. Lincoln 
tried on a number of pairs before he 
found one pair that seemed to be 
right for his eyes. 


HONEST ABE 


All his life, Lincoln had a reputa- 
tion for honesty and kindliness. 

One day, while working in a store 
owned by a man named Dennis Of- 
fut, Lincoln discovered that a cus- 
tomer had overpaid six and a quarter 
cents. Lincoln walked six miles to 
pay it back. 

This, and other deeds like it, 
earned for Lincoln the nickname, 
Honest Abe. 

For many years before he became 
President, Lincoln was a lawyer. He 


He played handba the day | e was nominated for the Presidency. 
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“rode the circuit.” This means that 
he traveled from town to town look- 
ing for cases to handle. 

Lincoln was always willing to de- 
fend the poor in court, even if he 
received no money. Other lawyers 
complained that he hurt their prac- 
tices because his fees were so low. 

He was careless not only about his 
appearance, but also about keeping 
records and papers. A favorite place 
for filing his papers was inside his high 
hat. When he was postmaster of New 
Salem, he. carried letters in his hat. 

When Lincoln was 32 years old he 
married Mary Todd. They had four 
sons, two of whom died in early 
childhood. Lincoln would often 
bring his sons to his law office in 
Springfield. They were unruly, but 
their father never seemed to mind. 
His law partner, William Herndon, 
did. Herndon once admitted that he 
often wanted “to wring their little 
necks,” 

Abraham Lincoln worked at many 
odd jobs until he was called to the 
highest job in the land — the Presi- 
dency of the United States. 

He was a farmer, railsplitter, fer- 
ryboat pilot, store clerk, postmaster, 
surveyor, army captain, lawyer, and 
congressman. 





People came from 50 miles to see the Lincoln-Armstrong match. 
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J 1878 EAOWEARD MUYBRIDGE ATTEMPTED TO MAKE 
A MOTION PICTURE. 


























/N 1887 EDISON 
HAD AN IDEA... 





HOW CAN you 
TAKE A SERIES 
OF PICTURES 
WITH ONE 
CAMERA? 
















ME SET UP A ROW OF 
STILL CAMERAS ON THE 
RAIL OF A TROTTING TRACK, 
THESE WERE “SNAPPED~ 
AS THE HORSE RAN INTO 
STRINGS ATTACHED TO 

THE SHUTTERS. 


1/0 LIKE TO 
INVENT A MACHINE 
WHICH WOULD DO FOR 
THE EYE WHAT THE 
PHONOGRAPH DOES 
FOR THE EAR. 


1 NEED 
A CAMERA AND FILM 
WITH WHICH | CAN TAKE 
20 TO 4O PICTURES A 
SECOND ON ONE LONG 
NEGATIVE. 
































MEANWHILE, IN ANOTHER LAB, GEORGE G/T HIS CAMERA AND EASTMAN’S FILM EDISON 
EASTMAN MADE A DISCOVERY - WORKED OUT HIS INVENTION AT ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
AND BUILT THE 
FIRST MOTION 
PICTURE STUDIO. 


AAOTION PICTURES WERE FIRST 
SHOWN TO THE PUBLIC APRIL 14, 
1894, AT A KINETOSCOPE PARLOR 

IN NEW YORK CITY. 









MY NEW FILM 
WORKS! THIS 
TRANSPARENT ROLL 
FILM WILL REPLACE 
THE OLD PHOTOGRAPHIC 

PLATES / 








WERE BOXING CHAMP, JIM ¢ 
CORBETT, DANCERS, PERFORMING | z 
BEARS, A MAN SNEEZING. { 














7896. EDISON PERFECTED AN INVENTION BY THOMAS FROM THOMAS EDISON'S IDEA TODAY'S GREAT MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY 
ARMAAT TO PROJECT MOTION PICTURES ON A SCREEN HAS GROWN, EVERY DAY PEOPLE ALL OVER THE WORLD GET PLEASURE 
AND INSTRUCTION FROM MOVIES. LAST YEAR IN THE UNITED STATES 


ALONE THERE WERE 95,000,000 PAID ADMISSIONS TO MOVIES EACH WEEK. 










THESE PICTURES 
WILL MAKE THE 
AUDIENCES THINK 
THEY SAW THE 
— 














AS NEWS CAME OF BATTLES IN THE SOUTH 
AFRICAN BOER WAR, EDISON HIRED ACTORS 
TO RE~ENACT THE BATTLES. THE “LOCATION® 
WAS NEAR WEST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY. 
































Here are novel little favors for Val- 
entine’s Day that will delight your 
party guests. 

GUMDROP NOSEGAY: — Fig. 1. 
Stick vari-colored gumdrops (the small 
size is best) on wire or toothpick 
“stems.” Cut a hole in the center of a 
small lace paper doily and insert stems 
through hole. Bind doily to stems with 
scotch tape. Cover tape and wrap re- 
mainder of stems with red crepe paper. 
Tie a bow of ribbon halfway down 
wrapped stems, and fasten name card 
to ribbon. 


LOLLYPOP CUPIDS: Bend 2 pipe 
cleaners or wire into shape for arms and 
legs and twist around stick of lollypop. 
Duco cement in place — Fig. 2. Use 

















silver tinfoil or colored drawing paper 
for wings and attach with fine wire. Cut 
hair from crepe paper — cement in 
place and “draw” face on lollypop with 
cake icing. Put a pipe cleaner bow and 
arrow in the hands. 

HEART FIGURES: Cut large and 
small hearts from stiff red or white card- 
board. Stick pipe cleaner through large 
heart for legs and arms. On small hearts, 
paint faces with ink or crayon. Use your 
own imagination to make figures in a 
variety of positions — Fig. 3. 

INDIVIDUAL PLACE MATS: Cut 
hearts and arrows out of colored draw- 
ing paper and paste on lace paper doil- 
ies — or reverse the procedure and cut 
decorative place mats from drawing 
paper, and cut hearts out of paper 
doilies! — Figs. 4 and 4A. 














Too much attention 


would have 


spoiled this picture! 


How many times, before clicking the 
shutter, have you asked a person to 
‘look into the camera’’? 


Bet you’ve done it many a time — 
and yet, this can spoil your picture. 
For the best snapshots are unposed 
—and the best way to get this result 
is to keep your subject from staring 
at the camera. 


Another way: snap your friends 
when they are doing natural and 
normal things. 


These are the little things that take 
your shots out of the beginner’s class. 
You'll find many other suggestions in 
Ansco’s 60-page book, ‘‘Better Pho- 
tography Made Easy.”’ 


And to make sure you get a good 


GET YOUR COPY TODAY! Here’s your chance to become the 
kind of photographer who is always the center of the group. 


picture each time you snap the shut- 
ter, use ““wide-latitude’’ Ansco Film. 


This wide latitude helps make up 
for exposure errors — makes picture 
taking easier, surer. Try Ansco. 


ASK FOR 





FILM © CAMERAS 











For now you can learn some of the photographic “‘tricks”’ 
of the professionals. Just read ‘“‘Better Photography. Made 
Easy.’’ It’s simple to understand 
it’s only 25¢. Ask your nearest dealer for a copy, now. 
Ansco, Binghamton, New York. 


lots of fun to read. And 
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Citizenship Quiz @ ==" 
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1. LEADING THE WAY 


What American nation is the lead- 
ing producer of each of the following? 
Score 3 points each. Total, 30. 


. cotton 
. silver 
. coffee 
. nickel 
copper 
wheat 
. chicle 
. natural nitrates 
radium 
flaxseed 
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My score_ 





2. ODD CROPS 


In the column at the left are some 
valuable products not grown in our 
own country, but raised in other Ameri- 
can nations. Match them with the cor- 
rect descriptions in the column at the 
right. Score 1 point each. Total, 5. 
—2l1. henequen 
—2. cacao 


a. substance made into 
chewing gum 


—3. chicle b. medicine made from 
tree of same name 
c. tree from whose bark 


uinine is made 

—<4. quebracho d. ae from which 
chocolate is made 

e. plant made into 

—5. cinchona twine 


My score 


3. WHAT COUNTRY? 


Fill in the blanks in each of the fol- 
lowing sentences. Score 3% points each. 
Total 10. 

1, _________ has ninety per cent of 
the world’s supply of balsa wood. 

2. The leading tin producers of the 
Americas is ___. 

grows the most sugar 
cane of all the American nations. 





Mv score 





4. SOYBEANS 


Fill in the blanks in each of the fol- 
lowing sentences. Score 5 points each. 
Total, 15. 








plus a Special Supplementary Award 
FOR YOUR PENCIL DRAWING! 


THE PENCIL WITH 
THE GREEN CRACKLE 
FINISH! 





NOW... sec your 


Art Instructor! 


SEE how you can win a CASH PRIZE 


Classification 1 through 18. (See Rules 
Booklet. ) 


TAKE a tip from the professional artists. 
Use VENUS Drawing Pencils to make sure 
your pencil renderings are full value, rich and 
effective in tone. The famous VENUS Drawin 
Pencils come in 17 degrees—all accurately podek 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL COMPANY, HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 














ENTER your pencil 
drawings in the 20th 
Annual Scholastic Awards 
Contest. In addition to 24 
Cash Prizes the makers of fa- 
mous VENUS Drawing Pencils 

offer a Special Supplementary 
Award (a Venus Drawing Pencil 
“Palette”) to every prize winner in 


DRAWING 
PENCILS 


Us 











1. The two largest soybean produc- 
ing nations in the world are 
and 

2. The soybean plant leaves an im- 
portant element called in the 
soil in which it grows. 

3: The State of _______ grows more 
soybeans than any other State in the 
U. S. 


My score 


5. ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Underline the correct ending to each 
of the following statements. Score 5 
points each. Total, 20. 





1. Abraham Lincoln was born in 


a. Kentucky c. Indiana 
b. Virginia d. Illinois 
2. Mary Todd Lincoln was Lincoln’s 
a. mother c. ‘sister 
b. wife d. daughter 


8. Lincoln was the first U. S. Presi- 
dent belonging to the 
a. Democratic c. Republican 
Party Party 
b. Whig Party d. Federalist 
Party 
4. Abraham Lincoln held many jobs 
during his lifetime. But he was never a 


a. store clerk c. lawyer 
b. surveyor d. railroad en- 

gineer 

My score 





6. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Write the correct answer to each of 
the following questions on the line pro- 
vided. Score 5 points each. Total, 20. 


1. Give the day, year, 2. What is the name 
and month of his of this peephole ma- 
birth. chine that showed 

early motion pictures? 








3. & 4. These four products were first grown 
in the Americas. What are they? 


A: B: c: D: 











My score My total score__ 




















T HESE days there’s no reason for fel- 
lows to look guilty when gals come 
out with that old taunt, “Oh, boys’ 
clothes are so dead and uninteresting — 
and they all look the same.” If you're 
a good shopping scout, you can call 
those females’ bluff by sporting lively, 
different-looking clothes; because the 
manufacturers of boys’ clothes have 
been going all-out to do right by you. 

Don’t think, though, that these new, 
sharp-looking styles are “sissy stuff.” 
There’s nothing sissified, for instance, 
about this red-and-black plaid golfer’s 
style jacket (pictured below). It’s made 
of corduroy, and most North woods 
lumberjacks would testify that that’s 
certainly a “he-man” material. The lin- 
ing is rugged red flannel, printed in 
black with zooming skiers, Those slash 
pockets are convenient for penknives, 
and cold hands; and the bottom is elas- 
ticized, to hold it tight to your waist 
through the roughest football games. 

If you're putting this on your shop- 
ping list, you'll want to know that it’s 
made by McGregor Sportswear. They 
call it their “Prep Norse Cord Jacket.” 

Do you wish you could find a water- 
repellent rain jacket that wasn’t natural- 
colored, so you’d stand out in a crowd 
in a rainy day? Then you’re the man 
for McGregor’s “Prep Drizzler,” which 
comes — hold onto your hats — in light 
blue, navy; kelly green, and light yel- 
low. (If you insist on being conserva- 


tive, though, you can buy it in natural, . 


or light or dark brown.) The style is 
the same as the plaid jacket (except 


























that it has no lining); and the material 
is guaranteed to be water- and wind- 
resistant, color-fast, and non-fading. All 
of which adds up to good styling and 
good quality. 

Come spring, you usually want 
something gaudy in the way of sport 
shirts, to match your spring fever. If 
you're looking for an item to vary the 
striped T-shirt routine, track down Mc- 
Gregor’s “Prep Plateau” (pictured 
at right). Yes, those are cowboys on 
bucking broncos! You can have them in 
brown, navy blue, or green, all riding 
on a light tan range. The shirt is short- 
sleeved, in a cotton-and-rayon mixture 





that’s washable, of course. The same 
style shirt comes with a yacht-and- 
plunging-fish design, in combinations of 
red-and-maroon, red-and-navy, or yel- 
low-and-navy. This one is called “Prep 
Catcay,” and the price is $3.50. 





HIS ALUMINUM PROJECT 


IS —IN...1/S YOURS? 





He’s an early bird. But don’t you be ate! 
Don’t miss your chance to win one of the 
Scholastic Industrial Arts Awards for 
Aluminum Projects, sponsored by Scho- 
lastic Magazine and Aluminum Company 
of America. 


There is still time to start a project and 
get it entered on time. But you’d better 
get going now. Projects must be in by 
June 1, 1947. 


All sorts of useful and beautiful things 
can be made of aluminum. It’s fun to work 
with. Tell your teacher you’d like to enter 
the competition. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
AMERICA, 1774 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19,Pa. 


Here’s bow to send your project in— by express, pre- 
paid. Remember, it must be received by June 1, 1947. 


a 


Museum of Science + Industry 


Jackson Park, — 
Chicago 37, INinois 
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won scnowasric INOUSTRIAL ARTS Soa | 
ALCOA .....:.. avuminum 





326 Cash wards 


for ALUMINUM PROJECTS 
in Scholastic Industrial Arts Awards 


GROUP I—Junior High Schools. First 
Prize, $50; Second Prize, $25; Third Prize, 
$10; nine Honorable Mentions, $5 each. 


GROUP Il—High Schools offering less 
than 10 hours per week. First Prize, $50 ; 
Second Prize, $25; Third Prize, $10; nine 
Honorable Mentions, $5 each. 


GROUP III—High Schools oftfyring 
more than 10 hours per week. First Prize, 
$50; Second Prize, $25; Third Prize, $10; 
nine Honorable Mentions, $5 each. 


For the Rules Booklet for Scholastic Indus- 
trial Arts Awards, write: Scholastic Awards, 
220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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N basketball speed counts. But size 

counts, too, especially when it comes 
in a 7-foot 7-inch package of a player 
named Max Palmer, the skyscraper 
basketeer of Walnut (Mississippi) High 
School. 

How is Max doing? Sensational! Too 
much so, in fact. He is making a joke 
of the game. Since his height and reach 
add up to 10 feet, he stands under the 
basket and dunks basketballs through 
the hoop just as you would feed pennies 
into a piggy bank. He has been averag- 
ing better than 50 points a game!—an 
all-time record. 

Walnut’s opponents are going whacky 
trying to stop Max. What kind of a 
defense can you use against a guy who 
can put his hand into the hoop? Only 
one team has been able to lick Walnut 
so far. And in that game, Max scored 
42 of his team’s 48 points. 

Yet coach Grisham still isn’t satisfied! 
He says Max would be a lot better it 


he had some shoes. “Max wears size 16 
and we can’t find any basketball shoes 
to fit him. He plays in heavy brogans 
with heels, and sometimes just in socks. 
So he can’t move around very much.” 

Now isn’t that just too bad! If Max 
could move around, the only way you 
could stop him would be with a law 
passed by Congress. 

Max's appetite is normal for a fellow 
who weighs 297 pounds. For breakfast, 
he usually has a quart of milk, four eggs 
and eight biscuits. 

(Flash . . . Just as we went to press, 
Max got his first pair of basketball shoes 
— through the courtesy of the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas. In his first game, wear- 
ing the regulation shoes, Max scored 
78 points against Darling High. Final 
score: Walnut 104, Darling 8. Max 
could have scored 100 points easily if 
Coach Grisham hadn’t taken him out at 
the end of the third quarter.) 

While talking about basketball, I'd 
like to answer a question posed by Gil 
Stephan, of West High, Madison, Wis- 
consin. He asks me to list the ten best 
basketball teams in the land so far this 
season. 

Some question! Why couldn’t Gil ask 
me something easy, like explaining the 
law of relativity or what makes Sammy 
run. 

















Wouldn't you like to win one of the 


VALUABLE CASH PRIZES 


KNIFE & TOOL CHESTS 


in Scholastic Industrial Arts Awards 


x-acto 


for MODEL MAKING PROJECTS 
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440 Fourth Ave 






















N.Y 


In addition to cash prizes for the first three 
winners in each group and each division, 
X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc. is pre- 
senting a total of 54 X-acto Knife & Tool 
Sets for 4th and 5th prizes and for seven 
honorable mention awards in each group. 

The Model Making Project covers (1) 
Non-Military Aircraft Models and (2) 
Miscellaneous Models — Boats, vehicles, 
houses, furniture, etc. Limited to non-oper- 
ating models. 

Model Making is fun... and easy with 
X-acto’s helpful book to show you how. 
Ask your teacher to give you the 1947 
Rules Booklet and tell you how you can 
start working for these prizes now. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


: X-ACTO CRESCENT PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


16, N. Y. in Canada: Handicraft Tools, ltd., Hermant Bidg., Toronto 











Press Associatior 


Basket seems low to Max 


There are so many good teams and 
sO many upsets every season, that the 
ratings change from week to week. 
Here’s a little sample of what I mean. 

Last season the three outstanding 
fives in the New York area were New 
York U., St. John’s, and City College. 
Well, St. John’s met City first and 
murdered ’em, 75-50. Then St. John’s 
played New York University, and lost, 
54-58. 

So N. Y. U. was crowned champ of 
New York. Its last game was against 
City College. Judged on their compara- 
tive scores against St. John’s, N. Y. U. 
should have won by 29 points. N. Y. U. 
didn’t win by 29 points. They didn’t 
win, period. They lost to City College 
by five points. 

That’s why I don’t like to pick “best” 
teams in the middle of the season. But 
since Gil is a member in good standing 
of the sports fans of America, I'll craw] 
out on a limb for him and pick what I 
believe are the ten best teams in Amer- 
ica this season—as of February Ist. Here 
they are: 


1. Kentucky 6. Illinois. 

2. Oklahoma A. & M. 7. C. C.N. Y. 

3. New York U, 8. Oregon State 
4. West Virginia. 9. Michigan. 

5. Rhode Island St. 10. Notre Dame. 


Odds and ends. According to Old 
Man Statistics, your chances of picking 
20 winners in 20 games of football are 
one in 2,000,000. 

In golf, your chances of making a 
hole in one are 27,000 to 1. 

In bowling, a perfect score (300) 
happens once every 336,000 games. 

And the next fime you go to a big 
lez.gue baseball park hoping to see a 
perfectly pitched game (no hits, no 
runs, no man reaching first), remember 
—it happens once in 13,500 games. 


HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 





Gef a Head Start! 


TEPHEN Vincent Benet, famous au- 

thor and poet, sold his first story 
when he was ten. At sixteen Ann Crow- 
ley is singing the lead role in the Broad- 
way musical, Oklahoma! As a boy, 
Thomas Edison was extraordinarily in- 
quisitive. He wanted to find things out 
for himself, 

What do these people have in com- 
mon? They got a head start! 

In high school Benet didn’t know that 
he would be famous. But he liked to 
write, so he wrote. 

Ann Crowley liked to sing, so she 
sang at school and community parties. 

You may not be an author, actress, or 
inventor. But you won't find out that 
you can do something well until you 
try to do it. Anything you do now is 


your head start! 
a A oa 


llowre you domy2 


A boy and a girl are dining in a 
cestaurant. What is the procedure for 
giving the waiter the order? 


A. Only the boy reads the menu, de- 
cides what both he and the gir] will have, 
and tells the waiter. 

B. Both boy and girl read the menu, 
the girl tells the boy what she prefers, 
then the boy gives the waiter both orders. 

C. Both boy and girl read the menu, 
the girl gives the waiter her order, then 
the boy gives his order. 

B is correct. After you are seated, the 
waiter brings each person a menu. Usual- 
ly the waiter then leaves for a few 
minutes. While he is gone, both boy 
and girl read the menu. The girl tells 
the boy what she would like. When the 
waiter returns, the boy gives both orders. 
If the waiter does not leave the table, 
the girl may give her order to him. 





S-T-A-R-R-E-D W-0-R-D-S 


Words starred *® in the magazine 
are defined below. 


kinetoscope (kih-NEE-toe-skope or 
kih-NEHT-o-skope). From the Greek 
kinetikos meaning to move. The kineto- 
scope was an early motion picture ma- 
chine. A film carrying a series of pictures 
was moved quickly across a magnifying 
glass to give the impression of move- 
ment in the pictures. 

bean curd (kuhrd). Curd is the thick 


15 


part of milk that separates from the 
watery _part (whey) when the milk 
sours. Bean curd is a kind of soft veg- 
etable cheese made from soybean milk. 

newsprint (NUZE-prihnt). Paper 
made from wood pulp and used for 
newspapers and magazines. Junior 
Scholastic is printed on newsprint. 
(NYE-troh-jehn). A gas 
without color, taste, or odor which 
forms about four-fifths of the air. 

respiratory (ree-SPIRE-uh-toe--rih or 
REHS-pih-ruh-toe-rih). Pertaining to 
breathing. The lungs are respiratory 
organs. 


nitrogen 











8 Delta Scroll Saws 
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8 Delta Lathes 
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Exciting awards in the 


8 Delta Circular Saws 





24 Delta Buffer 
and Grinding Heads 


Wood Classification of the 
Scholastic Industrial Arts Competition 


Think of the kick you'd get, if 
your woodworking ability won you 
a popular Delta Power Tool! And 
think of the fun you could have 
using both your skill and your 
brand-new power tool, to make 
swell, good-looking objects. 


You are eligible to try for one 
of these worthwhile prizes, if you 
are in the seventh, eighth, ninth, 
tenth, eleventh, or twelfth grades. 
Simply enter a project of yours — 
in which the major material is 
wood — in the W ood Classi- 
fication of the Scholastic In- 
dustrial Arts Competition. 

9-42 
eemmes 





You may participate in one of 
these three groups: 1. Carving... 
2. Furniture Making ...3. Pattern 
Making. There are no entry fees 
or charges of any kind. 

Get busy working on the entry 
that you hope wins you a valuable 
Delta Power Tool. 





Ask your shop teacher for a free copy 
of the official rules booklet which 
gives you detailed instructions. 

(Teachers Note: Official Rule Books are 
available from Scholastic Magazines, 
220 E. 42nd St., New York City 17). 











Delta Manufacturing Division 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 
ELTA Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
MILWAUKEE *Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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WHAT NORTH AMERICAN VOLCANO GREW To 
A HEIGHT OF 1,100 FT. IN TEN WEEFS ? 
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o- 
ee WAT STATE HAS A FOURTH OF THE 
SSS GENERAL COAST LINE OF THE’ U.S. ? 








/S A WIRE ROPE STRONG ENOUGH TO LIFT MORE 
THAN A MILLION AND A HALF POUNDS ? ————> 





1S THE HARD SHELL OF THE B/G GREEN TURTLE 
AN EDIBLE DELICACY WHEN COOKED ? SEE 


















THE VOLCANO PARICUTIN (paree-cu-teen’)| THETELEVISION SHORT WAVES TRAVEL IN A STRAIGHT 

IN THE STATE OF MICHOACAN, MEX/CO, WAS LINE, THUS THE (NTERVENING HORIZON LIMITS THE/R 
FIRST NOTICED AS A CREVICE IN'A CORNFIELD. | DISTANCE POSSIBILITIES. THE LONG WAVES OF RADIO 
IT GREW 1,100 FT. IN TEN WEEKS f FOLLOW THE EARTHS SURFACE, BEING REFLECTED 
ee Seu, 7 BACK TO THE GROUND BY A LAYER !N THE HIGH 
ATMOSPHERE KNOWN AS THE KENNELLY-HEAV/SIDE 

LAYER. POWERFUL SIGNALS TRAVEL GREAT DISTANCES. 
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TELEVISION . 
4S BEAMED OMLYAS 


FAR AS THE HORIZON \ 
“ABOUT SO MILES ) Ww 











TELEVISION MAY SOON BE BEAMED 
OVER LONGER DISTANCES BY MEANS 

OF COAX/AL CABLES, RELAY TOWERS, 
OR RELAYS FROM STRATOSPHERE PLANES. 





















WIRE ROPE HAS GREAT STRENGTH FLEX/BILITY, AND 

ELASTICITY. HAVING THESE QUALITIES THIS ROPE 

\ HAS MADE POSS/BLE THE CONSTRUCTION OF HUGE 
ST. AUGUSTINE 27 | SUSPENSION BRIDGES, ELEVATORS IN SKYSCRAPERS 
Na T | AND MANY AINDS OF (INDUSTRIAL HOISTING eee Ss 















THE STATE THAT HAS 
A FOURTH OF THE 
GENERAL COAST LINE 
OF THE U.Se 1S 
FLORIDA. ITS 
SPANISH NAME 
MEANS "FLOWER Y.” WEST > 











A‘1S 44 1N. IN DIAMETER. 
Ya 1T HOISTS A LOAD OF 
| ORE WEIGHING ABOUT 
1,600,000 POUNDS. 











| SUALL WIRE ROPE 
HAS A PULLING STRENGTH 
'OF OVERGFS5SO POUNDS. 
‘T PULLS A/RPLANE 
CONTROL SURFACES. 


























THE HARD SHELL OF THE BIG GREEN TURTLE BECOMES 
A SOFT GELATINOUS SUBSTANCE WHEN COOKED. /T is 
TH/S SUBSTANCE THAT G/VES CHARACTER TO THE FAMED 
"GREEN TURTLE SOUP.” THE OUTER CIRCUMFERENCE S 
OF THE UPPER AND LOWER SHELLS OF THE ; 
“COW” (FEMALE) TURTLE ARE CONSIDERED 
TO BE THE MOST DESIRABLE PORTIONS. 
OTHER EDIBLE PARTS OF THE TURTLE ARE 
PREPARED AND SERVED AS STEAKS OR STEWS. 
THE "BULL" TURTLE /S LESS DESIRABLE FOR FOOD. 
GREEN TURTLES OFTEN WEIGH OVER 800 POUNDS / 















































































Far Sighted 


An old farmer was testifying in court. 
A lawyer asked him how far he had 
been from the scene of the crime. 

“*Bout 35 feet, I reckon,” answered 
the farmer. 

“Just how far can you see clearly? 
asked the lawyer. 

“Well,” said the farmer, “when I wake 
up each morning, I can see the sun and 
they tell me it’s millions of miles away.” 

Thomas Dunigan, Jamestown (N.C.) School 


” 


Plus — 


Doctor: “I don’t understand it. You've 
gained 11 pounds. Are you sure youre 
following the diet I gave you?” 

Patient: “Yes, Doctor. All I ate -was 
what was on the diet — plus my regular 
meals of course.” . 

Marion Burke, Sun Prairie (Wis.) H. 8. 


Altitude Test 


At home one evening, Jane asked her 
father if Indians could jump higher 
than the barn. 

Her father answered, “Of course they 
can.” 

Jane thought this over for a few days, 
then asked her father the same ques- 
tion, Annoyed, he replied, “Of course. 
Indians can jump — but the barn can’t!” 

Avis Weidenback, Oak Harbor (Wash.) Grade School 


Sense of Direction 


Carl: “Yesterday, my wife asked me 
to take our old cat some place and 
lose it. So, I put it in a basket and 
tramped out into the country — at least 
eight miles from home.” 

Frank: “And did you succeed in los- 
ing the cat?” 

Carl: “Losing the cat, humph! If I 
hadn’t followed it home, I'd never have 
gotten back again!” 


Stanley Bryant, Everett (Wash.) Schoo! 


























Saturday Evening Post 
“| feel it’s time you two switched 
jobs. Thompson, you carry the boxes. 
And Hadley, you carry the barrels.” 


Sale Price 


A young boy came home with a very 
unsatisfactory report card. “Oh, dear,” 
said his mother, “what’s the trouble?” 

“There ign’t any trouble,” said the 
youngster. “You know how things are 
always marked down after the _ holi- 
days.” 

Frank Mickler, 281 Estberg Avenue, Waukesha, Wis 

As a Present 


The hunter came panting up to one of 
the party. “Just met a great, big bear 
in the woods,” he said breathlessly. 

“Good!” said the other. “Did you 
give him both barrels?” 

The hunter wiped his perspiring 
brow. “Both barrels!” he returned. “I 


gave him the whole gun!” 


Robert Durham, Northeast Jr. High School, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


No Cheating 


A patient went to a doctor and said, 
“Doc, do you remember two years ago 
you cured me of rheumatism?” 

“I remember,” said the doctor. 

“Do you remember telling me to stay 
out of drafts and stay away from damp- 
ness?” asked the patient. 

“Yes,” said the doctor. 

“Well, is it all right to take a bath 
now?” asked the patient. 


Annette Mailman,- Grammar School 
Livermore Falls, Me 


Won't Fade, Won‘t Smear 


Mother (over phone): “Come quick- 
ly, Doctor. The baby has swallowed a 
bottle of ink!” 

Doctor: “Incredible!” 

Mother: “No, Doctor, indelible!” 


Sherwood Peres, Franklin School No. 3, Passaic, N. J 
New Twist 
Teacher (after a few recitations): 


“Now, Johnny, you say the poem you 
memorized.” 
Johnny: “Thirty days hath Septem- 
ber, 
And all the rest I don’t re- 
member.” 


Geraldine Schneider, Kylertown School, Drifting, Pa 


Joke of the Week 


A Gold Star JSA button goes to Bar- 
ton Kazin, of Chestnut Street School, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, for sending 
in the following joke, selected as the 
best this week: 


While visiting a country school, the 
inspector of the Board of Education 
became provoked at the noise the unruly 
students were making in the next room. 

Angrily, he opened the door and 
grabbed one of the taller boys who 
seemed to be doing the most talking. 
He dragged the boy to the next room 
and stood him in the corner. 


17 


Do You Have 
AMBITION? 


Want to do something, be some- 
body? Want to stand out from the 
crowd, be a leader, a source of 
pride to your family, friends, teach- 
ers and school? 


Neither General Design nor 
Finger Painting requires ex- 
ceptional talent or art train- 
ing, so you have as much 
chance as anyone to capture 
a prize that means actual cash for you 
and honor for your school. 


$225 Cash Prizes for 
General Design 


$75 Cash Prizes for 
Finger Painting 


Ask your teacher, or write Scholastic, 
220 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y., 
for the Awards Rule booklet. 


USE PRIZE WINNING 
ART PRODUCTS 


Artista Tempera, Artista Water Colors, 
Artista Powder Paint, Crayola Wax 
Crayons, Besco, Perma Pressed Crayons, 
Shaw Finger-Paint, Pos-Ter-Art Colored 
Chalk Crayons are all Gold Medal 
products, so named because they have 
won gold medal awards wherever ex- 
hibited. 


Sponsored by 








“Now, then, be silent and stand there,” 
he ordered. 
A few minutes later a small boy stuck 


his head in the room and said, “Please, | 


sir, may we have our teacher back?” 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


4] East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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] Cosspin dbein seg tendentione. Pend 
y. Reasonable prices from 30c up. Write 
\ = Dept. P, Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N.Y. 








$10.00 WORTH OF 
wow!! FUN — ONLY 10c! 


es a treasure hunt! Big package 500 FOREIGN STAMPS 

just as received from foreign missions, other sources. 
Includes stamps from Africa, South America, Philippines, 
Free French, Cape Juby, Palestine, etc., including air- 
mails, commemoratives, and stamps worth up to 50c and 
7TSe. This amazing offer is ogy for 10c to serious 
approval applicants, only. One a customer, money back 
if not more than delighted. 


JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York 















LARGEST DIAMOND an/ TRIANGLE STAMPS 
ALSO oe ae FREE FRENCH 


stomps fem _ 20" deren 


Nations 
Pictorials; AIRMAILS. us. A 
fai Real Bargain 5¢ with ap- 


D Boer", Cte occ” Ak 













World's ay popes 
ymen. Turks and eaed tl is. 
only, te appr. cervice e applicants. Stamps 
SERA nl! Aint. 200 


reign olin, Bannnote anc 
large illustrated “coin list 
proval service 


cents. 10c; Wooden nickel. 
10c; Chinese Dollar. 53¢ 


TATHAM COIN CO.EZESPRINI FIELO MASS 








ZOWIE-E-E! A BARRE 
FOR ONLY A D 














POSITIVELY ae Offer — 


| Latest Seott’s International $6.00 Stamp Album — 
covering entire World, contains 36,000 illustrated, 
| deseriptive spaces: Scott's 1947 Standard $6.00 Cata- 
logues “‘Philately’s Encyclopedia’’—Given to appli- 
cants for Foreign Approvals becoming customers. 
PLYMOUTH, Dept. A 24, Bell, California __ 





ROCK OF GIBRALTAR PACKET FREE 


A nice collection of stamps from Gibralter, the mightiest 
fortress in the world — also New Zealand Centennial — 
British Uganda — French Colonials — Early British Colo- 
nial — West Indies — South American and War stamps 
plus sample copy Philatopic Monthly Magazine. Send only 
sc for postage. EMPIRE STAMP COMPANY, Dept. 5B, 
Toronto 5, Canada 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


Irish Commemorative Collection, 
including Dramatic Easter Rebel- 
lion Issue to Approval Applicants. 
RAYMAX, 129-B William Street, New York City 

58 DIFFERENT STAMPS 5¢ 
Including Seychelles, Caymans, Ceylon, Trianglie, 
Giant, Midget, Diamond, Odd & Queer Stamps. Pvery- 
| thing Se with Approvals. 


ALBUMS, SETS & SUPPLIES FREE TO CUSTOMERS 
| REGENT, 316 Flatbush Ave., B’kiyn 17, M. ¥., Dept. 90 


ROUND THE WORLD 


Colonies, British, Dutch, French, Portuguese; 
strange, little known countries; Primitives, Canni- 
bals, ete. All for 3c to APPROVAL BUYERS. 


DIXIE STAMP CO. Dept. 12. Milwaukee 1, Wis. 























WEIRD LAND STAMPS AND MONEY 


Let includes Indo China Airmail (showing captured war 
planes by Japs), Genuine Greenland, Ivory Coast, 50-yr.- 
old Puerto Rico, Queensiand, Senegal, Equatorial Africa, 
Uganda, Tanganyika, Kenya, Tranvancore, New Zealand, 
Australia, also Jap issued, Philippines ‘‘volcano’’ stamp, 
and genuine occupation bank note, etc. ALL ONLY 10¢c to 
approval applicants. 







By M. A. NEIMAN 


Junior Scholastic Stamp Editor 


TAMP collecting began to interest 

people in England and our country 
about 20 years after the first postage 
stamps appeared in London in 1840. 
The hobby did not really become popu- 
lar until this century. 

Stamp collecting is called philately, 
which comes from two Greek words. 
Philos means loving and ateleia means 
prepaid or free from tax. People who 
collect and study stamps and stamped 
envelopes of various issues are called 
philatelists. 

When the United States issued its 
first stamps in 1846 many people laid 
aside the envelopes and wrappers bear- 
ing the stamps. They kept them for 
souvenirs. This started the hobby of 
stamp collecting. 

Since that time thousands of different 
stamps have been issued by the na- 
tions of the world. Millions of stamps 
are in existence because each design 
has been printed on thousands and 
millions of stamps. 

It would be almost impossible to 
have a complete collection of the world’s 
stamps. Of some issues only one is 
known to exist. Of others, only a few 
are in existence. A stamp’s value de- 
pends on its rarity. 

The world’s rarest stamp is said to 
be the one-cent magenta of British 
Guiana. It is owned by a man in Utica, 
New York, who paid $32,000 for it. 


STARTING A COLLECTION 


It is not necessary to have an ex- 
pensive collection to have fun with 
stamps. Many young people get started 
by having stamps given to them by 
adult collectors or adults who no longer 
are active in the hobby but who still 
have their old collections. 

Another way to get stamps is to let 
all your friends know that you are 
collecting. If you know anyone who 
works in an office where foreign mail 
is received, you could let him know of 
your interest in stamps. 

The beginner can also get started by 
buying an assortment of stamps from 
a stamp dealer. Prices of the beginner 
packets range from 10 cents up tc many 
dollars. A packet contains anywhere 
from 25 to 1,000 stamps. The names and 
addresses of reliable dealers appear in 
the advertisements in Junior Scholastic. 

Here is a word of advice to beginners 
who answer advertisements. If the ad- 
vertisement mentions the word “appro- 





%. 8 HEREFORD. PF. ©. Bex 107-8, Northridge, Cal. 


vals,” the stamp dealer will send you, 
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in addition to any free stamps or stamps 
you pay for in advance, a selection of 
other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps has 
a price clearly marked. If you keep any 
of the “approval” stamps you must pay 
for them and return the ones you do 


_not wish to buy. If you do not intend 


to buy any of the “approval” stamps, 
return them promptly, being careful to 
write your name and address in the up- 
per left-hand corner of the envelope in 
which you return the stamps. 





That’s Exercised — Plenty! 


Doctor: “There’s only one way to get 
rid of your surplus fat. Exercise and 
plenty of it.” 

- Patient: “Nonsense. How do you ac- 
count for my wife’s double chin?” 


John Giacomini, Lawrenceville School, Old Forge, Pa. 








40 DIFFERENT HUNGARY — 10c 


large pictorials, beautiful Semi-Postals, Horsemen, 
aoe Men & Bsa ac Commemoratives. Mostly 
DIFFERENT 


a or 10c with approvals. Sadiez, 
25 .. naan SC 


BRANDWEIN STAMP CO., Box 92R, Bayonne, N. J. 


WORLDWIDE 
DIFFERENT STAMPS i 


TO APPROVAL BUYERS 
202% Main St., BOERGER STAMP CO., Toledo 5, O. 
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T some time or another probably 
A everybody has been a collector— 
enjoying the hobby of collecting. The 
urge to collect things is strong in both 
children and adults. 

Children usually start out by collect- 
ing things that they can get without 
having to pay for them, such as match- 
book covers, autographs; lapel buttons 
that advertise something, tinfoil, rocks, 
stones, and shells. 

Some things you collect teach you 
much more than others. You don’t learn 
much from collecting tinfoil, bottle tops, 
or matchbook covers. But if you have 
matchbook covers from all parts of the 
nation, you would learn something if 
you identified these places on a map 
and read about them to get information 
about their populations, industries, etc. 

It depends entirely on the collector 
as to how much he learns from his 
hobby. A collector of old guns will 
usually make an effort to learn when 
the weapons were used. This will lead 
him to study that period of history. 
Incidentally, gun collecting is an ex- 
pensive hobby. 

Of the collecting hobbies that cost 
money, stamp collecting is one of the 
few that can be enjoyed without spend- 
ing much. Stamp collecting has made 
many young people take a greater in- 
terest in geography, famous people, 
products of the world, transportation, 
animals, etc. 


COLLECTORS’ ITEMS 


Here is a list of some of the things 
that people collect as a hobby. It is just 
a partial list. You probably can think 
of things to add to ‘it. 

Autographs, bottletops, butterflies, 
badges, books and magazines, buttons, 
bottles, coins, cookbooks and recipes, 
cartoons, cigar bands, dishes, dolls, 
glassware, greeting cards, guns, insects, 
knives, magic tricks, maps, matchbook 
covers, matchboxes, miniatures and 
statuettes, model airplanes, almanacs, 
catalogues, paperweights, photographs, 
plant life (mosses, herbs, roots, flowers), 
pennants, postcards, pottery, records, 
rings, rocks and _ stones, seashells, 
stamps, theatre ticket stubs, tinfoil, war 
souvenirs. 


Next week. Your scrapbook. 


Do You Know? 


1. What is as light as a feather, but 
impossible to hold? 

2. What is often brought to the table, 
often cut, but never eaten? 
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1. Little devil. 

4. One of chief products of Brazil. 

7. Sicken. 8. Toward. 

9. What chewing gum is made of. 

12. Indefinite article meaning one. 

13. Very small part. 

14. Old time measure of length equalling 

45 inches. 

16. Preposition. 17. On. 

19. Group of animals. 
21. Abbrev. meaning that is. 
22. Large Australian bird. 
23. A trolley. 26.°Light fog. 
28. Conjunction suggesting a choice. 
29. Abbrev. for Virginia. 
30. Abbrev. for pint. 31. Pierced through. 
34. More neat. 35. Let us. 


. Conjunction meaning on condition that. 

. Substance such as iron, copper, lead. 

Poor Mexican laborers. 

. Seeds from which cocoa is made. 

. “Black gold.” 6. Swifter. 

. A kind of fruit grown in southern U.S. 

10. Covering for the head. 

11. Neuter pronoun. 15. Behold! 

18. Salt used as fertilizer, produced by 
Chile. 

19. Plant whose fibers are made into rope. 

20. Issue forth. 24. Asserts. 

25. Angry. 

27. Metal that looks like silver, but is 
softer. 

28. Kind of gem. 

32. Form of I. 33. Allow. 


Answers in Teachers Edition this issue, in Pupils 
Edition next issue. 


Ul me CON 


Answers to Last Week's Word Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-sail; 5-sidle; 6-canals; 7-roads; 9-ss; 
10-air; 11-tic; 12-sol; 13-Huron; 16-irony; 17-prig; 
21-pea; 22-llama; 23-DDT; 25-eat; 26-omen; -28- 
wore. 

DOWN: 1-sins; 2-Ada; 3-ills; 4-less; 5-sad; 6- 
car; 7-railroad; 8-OIC; 11-toured; 12-ship; 14-on; 
15-N.Y.; 17-plane; 18-rat; 19-I’m; 20-Ga.; 22-leer: 
24-tow; 17-Mo. 





There’s still time to complete that art work, 
enter it in the NATIONAL SCHOLASTIC 
CONTEST and win one of those big cash 
prizes. Don’t miss this chence! 


$900 IN PRIZES 


given away by THE AMERICAN CRAYON COM- 
PANY. Come into the contest and win one of 
these awards! 


PICTORIAL AWARD 


For the best example of pictorial art — identical 
prizes for groups 1, 2, and 3 in two different 
divisions (depending on the color medium): First, 
$25; Second, $15; Third, $10; ten honorable men- 
tions. 


DECORATED FABRICS AWARD 


For the best examples of design on cloth using 
Textile Colors, Water Colors, Crayons or Tempera 
— identical prizes for groups 1, 2, and 3: First, $25; 
Second, $15; Third, $10; five other prizes. 


POSTER AWARD 

For the best posters on any subject — identical 
prizes for groups 1, 2, and 3: First, $25; Second, 
$15; Third, $10; five other prizes. 


FABRIC DECORATION IS FUN! 
Have YOU tried hand-decorating fabrics? Just fol- 
low the easy directions in the Prang Textile Color 
Kit, a complete 25-piece set. Only $3.50 from your 
dealer's — if not available send direct. ‘‘Do It Your- 
self’’ booklet of ideas and designs, only 25c. Send 
for this booklet today. Mave fun and win a prize! 


FREE — Folio of “Winning Art Ideas” to 
help you win a prize, sent on request. 
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YES —WHEN YOUR 
PENCILS ARE 
POINTED BY 


BOSTONS 


Again available in your 
favorite stationery store is 
the efficient Boston pencil 
sharpener. Be sure to ask for 
BOSTONS and avoid substi 
tutes — Bostons have 15 cut- 
ting edge cutters. 


BOSTON 
MODEL KS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


Also manVtocturers of SPEEDBALL PENS 





and HUNT ARTIST PENS 
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He found the secret of making ether—and gave it away 


ust about one hundred years ago, 
J it suddenly became important 
for the world to have pure ether. 
Lots of it. 

That 


how to use an anesthetic in surgery. 


was when man first found 


The defeat of pain in surgical oper- 
ations had begun, but two obstacles 
stood in the way of spreading the 
blessing. There wasn’t enough ether. 
And what was being made was im- 
pure, unreliable. 

In 1853, a young physician, Dr. 
E. R. Squibb, perfected the process 
for making pure, reliable ether. He 
made his invention available to any- 


one who wanted it. His basic process 


is still being used. 

Because the need for ether*was 
great, and the supply was then woe- 
fully limited, he revealed his process 
not only in this country but abroad, 
without profit. 

With the same motives, the House 
of Squibb has shared other ideas, 
with scientists, and with other com- 
panies, for the sake of the health 
of people everywhere. 

. the 
. the 
discovery of how to crystallize peni- 


Research on hormones 
study of virus infections 
cillin early work on the sulfa 
drugs .. . progress in vitamins... . 
research on protein nutrition 


urification of d-tubocurarine. Pub- 
lication of Squibb research in these 
fields, and others, has contributed to 
the sum total of human knowledge. 
Wherever medical science is fight- 
ing to help mankind—there is felt 
also the help of the House of Squibb. 








Off the Press 


NEW PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 


“Dear Fatherland, Rest Quietly.” A Re- 
port on the Collapse of Hitler's 
“Thousand Years,” written and photo- 
graphed by Margaret Bourke-White. 
Simon & Schuster, N. Y., 1946. 175 
pp., $3. 


Margaret Bourke-White is probably 
our outstanding pictorial journalist. The 
128 photographs, with detailed captions, 
are an integral part of her report of 
conquered Germany. Alone, the pictures 
of broken bodies in concentration 
camps and bomb-ravaged cities might 
tell the story of Germany’s decline and 
fall. Together with the simply written 
account of how the German mind today 
is still steeped in Nazi ideology, the vol- 
ume should ring a bell in every Ameri- 
can household. Miss Bourke-White 
talked to and photographed*innumer- 
able Germans from Krupp to the lowliest 
worker. Everywhere she found no re- 
gret for what Hitler had done to Ger- 
many, but remorse that he had not 
been successful. 

The text is simple, but teachers may 
be reluctant to place this book in the 
hands of youngsters because some of 
the photographs reveal the grossness of 
Nazi bestiality. 


As He Saw It, by Elliott Roosevelt. 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, N. Y., 
1946. 270 pp., $3. 


Within a few weeks of its publication, 
Elliott Roosevelt’s book about his father 
stirred up a storm of controversy. To 
those who do not believe that F.D.R. 
spoke of Churchill as “a real old Tory” 
who would ride “roughshod over colon- 
ial peoples,” and that he held Stalin in 
high esteem, the book has been attac ced 
as being without foundation as an his- 
torical document. Others, who agree 
with the author that F.D.R.’s plans for 
world peace are being betrayed, have 
lauded the book as an_accurate report 
of what F.D.R. saw and thought at con- 
ferences from Argentia (scene of the 
Atlantic Charter) to Yalta. 

Elliott Roosevelt states that the book 
is based on the official log of the various 
conferences, persona] notes, and his 
memory. “I have depended more on my 
notes than on my memory,” he states. 
That he was a confidant of his father 
cannot be denied. Whether he has re- 
ported F.D.R.’s views accurately will 
depend, in part, upon corroboration of 
other intimates and the voluminous per- 


sonal papers of F.D.R., which will not 
be explored for many years. 


Lower Piedmont Country, by H. C. 
Nixon. Duell, Sloan and Pearce, N. Y., 
1946, 244 pp., $3. 


H. C. Nixon, editorial director of 
Vanderbilt University Press, has written 
a biography of his native region, an area 
which includes eastern Tennessee and 
portions of northern Georgia and Ala- 
bama. He tells the story of the New 
South from its settlement early in the 
19th century to the uplifting effect of 
TVA on life in the hil] country. In these 
pages you will meet General William 
Tecumseh Sherman and ex-Governor 
Ellis Arnall. The role of slaves, share- 
croppers, tenant farmers, the mechan- 
ical cotton picker, and organized labor 
are evaluated from the point of view of 
a Southerner who looks forward to a 
new, progressive South. 


Careers in Science, by Philip Pollack. 
Dutton, N. Y.,' 1946. 222 pp., $2.75. 


The boy who says he is going to be 
a scientist will be enlightened by this 
volume in the career series of E. P. Dut- 
ton. A scientist may find himself in one 
of many fields, from agricultural chem- 
istry to television. In this book, the boy 
or girl looking for a career in science 
will be steered through a maze of job 
opportunities. There are chapters on 
chemistry, physics, biology, geology, 
and the subdivisions thereof. 

Guidance counselors will welcome 
this practical addition to the vocational 
field. The language is simple, the type 
bold and clear, and the ideas are pre- 
sented in a manner likely to capture the 
imagination of youngsters. 


Radio’s Conquest of Space. The Experi- 
mental Rise in Radio Communication, 
by Donald McNicol. Murray Hill 
Books, N. Y., 1946. 374 pp., $4. 


In 1900, Donald McNicol constructed 
the first experimental wireless transmit- 
ter and receiver in the Midwest. He has 
grown up with the trade. Personal ex- 
periences and research qualify him to 
write an essentially non-technical story 
of the developments in radio from early 
electrical] inventions to radar. 

The language is within the range of 
high school students who have had a 
semester of physics, or who have fol- 
lowed radio developments with an ama- 
teur’s interest. Talented amateurs, in 
fact, are given special mention as con- 
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tributors tc radio’s progress. Social 
studies teachers who recognize the place 
of science in social studies syllabi might 
assign a pupil report on the final chap- 
ter, “The Expanding Sphere of Radio.” 


Boy Showman, 
Greenberg, N. 
$2.50. 


As an editor of Boy's Life, the official 
Boy Scout magazine, Stanley Pashko has 
written hundreds of articles for and 
about boys. In Boy Showman he offers 
very practical advice, simply illustrated, 
to the youngster who wants to put on 
his own show. The junior movie mag- 
nate, the potential] Barnum, and the 
Hitchcock disciple will get ideas on 
production which include rehearsals, 
publicity, costuming, admission charges, 
etc. Teachers who have anything to do 
with play production or who are coun- 
selors in summer camps will find this 
volume helpful. 


Your High School Record—Does It 
Count? Compiled by Robert D. Falk. 
South Dakota Press, Pierre, S. D., 
1943. 124 pp., $2.95. 

We have just read a message to high 
school students who say: “It doesn't 
matter what kind of record I make in 
school, Employers don’t care.” It came 
in a bright green cover with a red cel- 
luloid binding, and may induce similar 
coloration in some youngste: :. The mes- 
sage is in book form, arranged in loose- 
leaf fashion. It contains reproductions 
of blanks which various firms require 
job applicants to fill out. In each one 
appear blanks calling for information 
about what the candidates did in school. 
Other forms, likely to induce pain in the 
doubting Thomas, are those which em- 
ployers send to the principal of the 
schoo] attended by the applicant, ask- 
ing for marks on scholarship, extra-cur- 
ricular activities, ete. 

Grade advisers will want to have a 
copy handy as a substitute for long and 
frequently unconvincing harangues. It 
might be well to point to a few specially 
relevant documents, since there is such 
a mass of repetitious material included 
in the volume. 


by Stanley Pashko, 
Y., 1946. 245 pp., 


From the Banks of the Volga. The Life 
of Maxim Gorky. by Alexander Ros- 
kin. Philosophical Library, 1946. 126 
pp., $2. 

It was Anatole France who declared: 
“Gorky does not belong to Russia alone 
but to the whole world.” It is in this 
spirit that the publishers have brought 
forth a slender biography which was 
written in Soviet Russia and first pub- 
lished in Moscow two years ago. It de- 
scribes Gorky’s growth as a writer and 
humanitarian from his poverty-stricken 
childhood under the hated Czarist re- 

(Concluded on page 4-T) 
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WHO WILL WIN 
THE 17 ROYAL 
TYPEWRITERS? 







Seventeen high school students will 
soon be proud owners of 17 port- 
able typewriters. They will be win- 
ners of 1947 Scholastic Writing 
Awards. 

Royal Typewriter Co. donates 7 
typewriters to national award win- 
ners in journalism classifications. 
Ten additional typewriters will go 
to students ranking high in the fol- 
lowing ten regional Scholastic pre- 
liminary writing awards: * 


AREA SPONSORS 


Binghamton Press 
Birmingham Post 
Detroit News 
Erie Daily Times 
Hartford Courant 
Knickerbocker News 
Newark Evening News 
Newport News Daily Press 
Pittsburgh Press 
St. Louis Star-Times 


Typewriters are not alll There are 
cash awards and national Certifi- 
cates of Merit for writing skill. Total 
regional awards to be given, 2,200. 
Total national awards, 866. Your 
students may enter 15 different 
classifications besides journalism. 


LAST CALL FOR COPY 
NATIONAL DEADLINE: MARCH 5. 


If your school is in a sponsored area, 
consult rules book for your closing date. 


AN ENTRY BLANK MUST ACCOMPANY 

EACH MANUSCRIPT. WRITE FOR A 

RULES BOOK IF YOU HAVE NOT RE- 
CEIVED ONE. 


SCHOLASTIC 
WRITING AWARDS 
220 E. 42nd St., New York 17 








United ‘Nations Contest. The Ameri- 
can Association for the United Nations 
(formerly the League of Nations As- 
sociation) is conducting its twenty-first 
national student contest. All secondary 
school students are eligible to partici- 
pate in the nation-wide examination on 
the United Nations to be held in the 
participating ‘schools on March 28, 
1947. Study materials furnished by the 
Association consist of two pamphlets: 
“We, The Peoples: A Brief History of 
the United Nations, and The United 
Nations Charter. First prize is a trip to 
Europe, and there are numerous lesser 
prizes including several college scholar- 
ships. Schools interested in having some 
of their students participate in the con- 
test may obtain full details from the 
Education Committee, AAUN, 45 East 
65th St., N. Y. 21, N. Y. 

Inter-Faith Posters. A set of six post- 
ers, in color, “Three Great Faiths Wor- 
shipping One God,” based on Florence 
Mary Fitch’s popular book, One God — 
The Ways We Worship Him, portray 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish relig- 
ious customs. They are available from 
thé National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y., for sixty cents per set, 
or, in quantities of ten or more, for fifty 
cents. 

Hundred-year Birthday. The Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, D. C., 
has completed one hundred years of its 
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life and it “has no forseeable end,” ac- 
cording to a 64-page brochure written 
by Webster P. True of its staff. Scien- 
tists the world over will offer a hearty 
amen for the long life confidently an- 
ticipated by the Smithsonian. In 1846, 
the Institution was founded on the 
basis of a fortune willed to the United 
States by a scientific Englishman, James 
Smithson, who never saw America. In 
the last hundred years it has conducted 
original scientific investigations in fields 
which range from the American Indian 
to planetary research. The Smithsonian 
has had a very real part in the great up- 
surge of scientific progress of the last 
century which has resulted in so many 
economic applications for the direct 
benefit of mankind. 

Aid to Sharecroppers. It has been our 
mistake to think too often of our less 
fortunate fellow-citizens in the South 
in Tobacco Road stereotypes. Among 
them are self-respecting men and 
women, Negro and white, who are 
struggling courageously so that their 
children will not be denied the right to 
share in America’s bounty. A group, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Eduard 
C. Lindeman, wishes to make $25,000 
available to the Southern Tenant Farm- 
ers Union for essential educational work. 
It is calling to the public for aid in help- 
ing sharecroppers to help themselves. 
(National Sharecroppers Fund, Inc., 8 
W. 40th St., N. Y. 18.) 





Off the Press 


(Concluded) 


gime. The circumstances under which 
he composed his major novels and plays 
are sketched. Twelve full-page illustra- 
tions are included. 


New Aviation Journal. 


Air Affairs. An International Journal 
(4926 Battery Lane, Washington 14, 
D. C.) $1.25 a copy; $5 a year. 

This is a periodical dedicated to the 
study of aviation’s impact on economics, 
law, social relations, government, inter- 
national] affairs, population trends, war- 
fare, and the maintenance of peace. In 
format it closely resembles Foreign Af- 
fairs, and in the quality of its contribu- 
tors it promises to meet the high stand- 
ards of its distinguished contemporary. 
Trustees and advisers of the new pub- 
lication have been drawn from gov- 
ernment, industry, and universities 
throughout the world. Contributors to 
the first two issues (September and 


December 1946) include William F. 
Ogburn, Harold C. Urey, and Quincy 
Wright. Their articles are entitled “Avi- 
ation and Society,” “Atomic Energy, 
Aviation, and Society,” and “Aviation 
and World Politics,” respectively. 


National Debt Visualized. 


Our National Debt After Great Wars, 
by the Committee on Public Debt Pol- 
icy, 26 Liberty Street, N. Y. 5, N. Y. 
Limited number of copies for classroom 
use, free of charge. 

The national debt has been studied 
in its historical perspective by a group 
of businessmen, predominantly bankers, 
and they have presented their findings 
in a handsomely printed, graphically 
illustrated pamphlet. Economic teach- 
ers who have utilized the opaque projec- 
tor for throwing charts on a screen (the 
blackboard will do) will find the graphs 
in the pamphlet most useful in training 
students to interpret simple statistical 
materials. The text is simply written and 
traces the history of the national debt 
since the American Revolution. 





